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Richard Wagner's Concert in Vienna— 
Samples of his Last. 


Translated for this Journal from Die Presse, Dec, 30, 1862. 


On the second of the Christmas holidays 
Richard Wagner gave a grand “ Musical Per- 
formance ” in the Theater an der Wien, consist- 
ing of fragments* of his unfinished works; “ Die 
Meistersinger” and “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
It seems to us singular that Wagner of all men 
should be the one to get up such a potpourri of 
disconnected works, without scenic arrangement, 
works with whose subject matter the public has 
scarcely a superficial acquaintance. For Wagner 
has declared innumerable times, that in the 
Opera the music is nothing in itself, and should 
be nothing: that it receives all its significance 
from the blending together of the entire action, 
words, pantomime and scenery. So, according 
to his theory, a single scene cannot be separated 
from the masico-dramatic organism, of which it 
forms a living part. Unquestionably in this con- 
cert the anthor of “Oper und Drama” has been 
guilty of an inconsistency with himself. We 
have no thought of blaming him fer it. An 
artist soul has other needs than that of consis- 
tency. 

Wagner, who counts in Vienna a great many 
enthusiastic followers, might feel the need of re- 
calling himself to their minds before the long 
delayed appearance of his “Tristan,” and of 
giving as it were a brilliant musical levee to his 
admirers. Could this be done by fragments 
merely, and even by such as are the most diffi- 
cult to understand, his success in Vienna would 
be certain. The illustrious composer could count 
upon the troops of his unconditional followers 
forming an imposing majority ; while, with them, 
ali that has any right to the title of musical 
connoisseurship in Vienna would listen with 
eager attention. For what artist, though he stood 
on an entirely different ground of principles, 
could fail to follow with the liveliest interest the 
development of a man, who strives with such a 
brilliant intellect and such imposing energy after 
his ideal goal? We may thank Wagner’s “musi- 
cal performance,” too, for the richest stimulus 
and excitement, for, not indeed a pure, but yet 
a greater enjoyment, than the composition of 
some solid, unexceptionable mediocrity could 
afford us. To exchange the listener’s corner for 
the tripod of the critic, does not come natural to 
us in this case. The peculiar composition of the 
programme imposes upon criticism a great re- 
serve. It must be very careful how it judges 
about complicated fragments, some of them hard 
to apprehend, torn out of their connection in un- 
published works. 

The concert-giver Wagner has, as we began 
with saying, violated his own laws; for us these 
laws still stand, and we would not willingly 
offend against them. Wagner’s music is com- 
pletely rooted in his dramatic intentions; it forms 


*In our Journal of March 7 (page 388) will be found the 
Explanatory Programme of this ‘‘ Musical Performance.” 





one inseparable growth with the action, with the 
scenic picture, with all that goes before and fol- 
lows after. The descriptive, graphic tendency, 
the dramatic dependency of the music seems in 
Waaner’s latest operas incomparably greater, 
than in Tannhduser or Lohengrin. Out of these 
operas our musical street robbers, known as 
hand-organ grinders, have contrived at least to 
get the Pilgrim Chorus, the Procession march, 
and the Bridal Sone; “ Siegfried” and the 
“ Valkyra may rest secure from their attacks.* 
The fragments presented by Wagner cannot pos- 
sibly be appreciated as such, according to their 
worth and signification. Even in point of pure- 
ly musical effect they must appear quite differ- 
ently in their connection with the whole; they 
certainly are better or worse, than they appear 
to us singly in the concert. Better, if all that 
goes before them in the opera prepares for them, 
if they are climaxes, before and after which the 
hearer’s nerves find rest. Worse, if their style 
is that of the whole opera, and if this tries to 
make daily bread of that which only serves for a 
rare stimulus. That which in the concert inter- 
ested us for five or ten minutes as a clever, daz- 
zling experiment, must, when extended through 
a theatre evening, become an intolerable rack for 
the nerves. Whocould deny the brilliant thea- 
trical effect of the “ Ride of the Valkyre,” of 
the “ Fire Charm,” &c.? But who, we ask 
farther, would be able to endure this crazing 
storm a minute longer ? Wagner's admirers can- 
not have failed to notice, how weary and exhaust- 
ed even the enthusiastic public “an der Wien” 
were after the last number. 

As essential parts of a great, thoroughly dra- 
matic organism, the fragments which were pro- 
duced evade any but the most superficial judg- 
ment. To view them with regard to their musi- 
cal worth alone, the composer would certainly 
find still less admissable. As a specific musician 
we never could place Wagner high. These latest 
specimens have not changed our opinion on that 
point. The essential kernel of their musical in- 
vention seemed to us meagre, even more meagre 
than in Wagner’s earlier operas. In the Niebe- 
lungen pieces purely musical invention and devel- 
opment is as good as given up; what they offer 
us is potentiated declamation or musical scene 
painting. In the technical part of this now 
masterly scene-painting Wagner has made deci- 
ded progress. The effective orchestral pictures 
in Tannhduser and Lohengrin grow pale before 
the glowing colors of the Nibelungen scenes. The 
Ride of the Valkyra, with its lashing of whips, 
its clatter of hoofs, its whistling storm, far over- 
steps the bounds of characteristic beauty, but it 
is done with a genial boldness that fairly brings 
the listener to the ground. In “ Wodan’s fire 


*A celebrated virtuoso and composer of several brilliant 
Tannhiuser and Lohengrin transcriptions lately complained to 
us of the strait he was in: his publisher had sent him the 
piano score of Wagner’s ‘‘ Rheingold’ with the request that 
he would illustrate some theme from it in a piano piece. In 
spite of the most laborious search he had not been able to find 
asingle theme. 





charm,” a sea of strange sounds pours around 
us. Into the feverish tremolo of the violins 
sounds the sweeping and pizzicato of three harps, 
the roar of trombones and ophicleids, the clear, 
bright tinkle of little bells. 

In each of these Wagner fragments peculiar, 
and at the same time dazzling, orchestral effects 
strike upon the surprised ear of the listener. In- 
deed Wagner continually employs boundless 
materials for this end; the entire orchestra 
(strengthened too) kept in incessant billowy mo- 
tion ; string and wind instruments in the strangest 
combinations; trombones and bombardons, roll of 
kettle drums, bass drums, cymbals, triangles, 
bells. In the refinement of unusual tone-m.ix- 
tures, as well as in weight of material noise, 
Wagner seems to us to have reached the point, 
beyond which he can go no further. If from 
these fragments we may deduce Wagner's 
present newest standpoint, then the melancholy 
truth stands fixed. that this composer is no longer 
able to produce effect except with the most colos- 
sal means. This is most strikingly shown by the 
“Prelude” to the ‘‘ Minnesingers.” It closes 
with an instrumental noise, which really has more 
relationship with the destruction of Pompeii, than 
with the worshipful guild of Nuremberg singers. 
The union of the three themes of the overture 
may look very stately upon paper; in reality it 
is a deafening confusion: the similar artifice in 
Meyerbeer’s “ Star of the North” is a master- 
piece compared to it. The purest impression 
made upon us was by “ Pogner’s Address” in 
the Meisterséinger. There the declamatory ele- 
ment is very beautifully adapted to the melodic; 
the song breathes a deep, inward feeling ; yet the 
accompaniment, while very effective, is kept 
moderate. In the other pieces the melody 
seldom ventures forth as prominently as in the 
song of Pogner. Wagner, you know, puts it as 
an “element of infinity” into the orchestra, 
where, as something very finite, transient, it can 
have a charming effect. Perhaps it will no 
longer do to reproach Wagner with “ poverty of 
melody,” since he has poured out such a flood of 
biting mockery of the very idea of melody in the 
“ Meistersingers.” The whole question turns on 
what is meant by melody. In our poor simple 
opinion, melody is something different from iron 
filings, and our ear is no magnet. 

For us the “musical performance” an der Wien 
gained a higher significance from the fact, that 
it gave us an insight into Wagner’s present pro- 
ductivity. The ‘ragments presented were taken 
from two still unfinished, and in form and sub- 
stance very different works of Wagner: the 
Tetralogy “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” and the 
comic opera “ Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg.” 

The composer designates the ‘Ring des Nibelun- 
gen’ asa “stage play for three days and a pre- 
ceding evening,” On the preceding evening is 
played “ Das Rheingold ;” on the first day, the 
“ Valkyre ”; on the second, “ The young Sieg- 
fried”; on the third, “ Die Gétterddémmerung ” 
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Of the contents of this theatrical people’s festi- 
val in grandest stvle we get some desirable infor- 
mation from a “ Study ” by Franz Miiller, which 
has just appeared in Weimar. The quick 
appearance of this apologetic essay has not 
astonished us. The compositions of Liszt and 
Wagner operate like army orders. A work of 
one of these two heroes has only to appear, and 
a small literature of explanatory articles, pamph- 
lets, translations, &e., follows at its heels. 


the music to Wagner’s “ Nibelungen” is not yet 
finished, the libretto not yet published, and al- 
ready we have in our hands these 118 pages of 
“Introduction to the Poemof Richard Wagner.” 
It occupies itself merely with the text; the 
music, so the preface says, will be elucidated in 
asecond volume by “an abler hand.” The 
book itself is lifeless and bombastical. 

That is bad; but it is still worse, that the book 
One who has not the whole North- 
Gods and 


is necessary. 
ern mythology, with all its Saga of 
heroes, allin order in his head, understands as 
good as nothing of Wagner’s four-days opera. 
And yet this “ stage play” is to be a festival for 
the German people! What a serious error to 
suppose, that these Saga live on in the German 
people, because their ancestors invented them ! 
Wagner can easily try the experiment in the 
cultivated circles of Vienna, and see how much 
narrations of the “ Edda” is known to 
And “the people ” 


Suppose now that the people do obtain 


of the 
his admirers of both sexes. 
besides ! 
a perfect knowledge of these Saga (out of books, 
where else ?) still there is lacking any inner, 
vital connection of the nation with those old god 
like figures. We have a high regard for those 
images of a mighty, naive people's poesy—in the 
Epic. But on the stage we would see men before 
us, with live feeling, thought and action, such as 
we can understand and such as deeply moves 
us. In Wagner's Lohengrin the mythical char- 
acter of the hero is already remarkable; his 
hybrid nature always mixes and falsifies the mo- 
tives of his action in the decisive moments. — In 


” 


the © Ring des Nibelungen” the few acting men 
are mere Lohengrins, neither God nor man. In 
the “ Rheingold” only Gods and Demigods ap- 
pear. The action lies alternately in the waters 
of the Rhine and in the heavenly palace of 
Walhalla ; that is to say, under the water and 
And in the following parts, the 


immediate intervention of the gods in the action, 


over the clouds. 


and their direct connection with the principal 
persons is so predominant, that Siegfried, Brun- 
hilda, Hagen seem far more like super-earthly, 
than like human beings. 

All the modern dramatists, who have had_ the 
courage to bring the Siegfried Saga upon the 
stage, have been careful, first of all, to bring them 
nearer to us by attributing to them purely buman 
motives; accordingly they have adhered to the 
“ Niebelungen-Lied,” which, in comparison with 
the older Saga and songs of heroes, puts the 
characters and events chiefly in dramatic motion. 
If Wagner on the contrary draws his materials 
from the “ Edda,” it is turning the wheel back- 
ward. Lingering with a fond partiality among 
purely epic motives, Wagner traces the Nibelun- 
gen heroes back to the deepest obscurity of their 
origin. Siegfried’s deeds fill the third and fourth 
piece ; in the second, Siegfried’s parents are the 
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Mii'ler’s premature birth could not wait so long : | 
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actors ; in the first, the Gods, from whom these 
sprang. We must think ourselves happy, that 
Wagner has not followed the godlike family tree 
still farther back to the cow Audhumbla, which 
by licking the salt ice-blocks called into exist- 


| ence the ancestors of the divine trefoil, Odin, 


Wili and We. How the scenic representation of 
the Nibelungen Ring is to be made possible ; how 
Wagner is going to represent the Ride of the 
Valkyrwe, the fire charm, the contest with the 
fire-spitting and at the same time singing and 
speaking dragon ; how he is to manage the scenes 
in the Walhalla and in the depths of the Rhine: 
of all this Herr Miiller of Weimar gives us, alas ! 
no information. There was some talk at one 
time about building a theatre in Weimar express- 
ly for the purpose; we fear, they will need also 
a generation of singers and listeners different 
from the present kind. 

In conclusion, we regret, that so brilliant a dra- 
matic power should confine itself to such unfruit- 
ful spheres by striving after what is most enor- 
mous and extraordinary. Fortunately at the 
same time Wagner himself opens to us a new 
prospect, which smiles upon us like a friendly 
landscape after the sickening glow of the Nibel- 


? 


ungen. We meanthe “ Meistersinger,” a three- 
act comic opera, the text of which we heard read 
in the house of one of the most amiable friends 
of music in Vienna by Wagner himself. 

Whatever may be remarked against it in de- 
tails, the whole remains an interesting, sometimes 
merry. sometimes touching picture of old German 
town life and manners, resting upon simple rela- 
tions, moved by the joys and sorrows of mere 
men. With the easily understandable and easily 
representable “ Minnesinger” Wagner will sure- 
ly do agreater service to the German theatre 
than with the “ Nibelungen ”; while this is wait- 
ing for a dreamed of Future, a grateful, opera- 
impoverished Present waits for that. 

Wagner has opened for himself simultaneously 
To German Art it 
be a matter of indifference which of the two 


two opposite paths. cannot 


Wagener will choose in future, and whether he 
will prefer to be a Meistersiinger to his nation, or 
a Nibelung. 


Pos 
George Alexander Macfarren. 


George Alexander Macfarren, eldest sen of George 
Mactarren, one of the most eminent musical com- 
posers in this country, was born in London, March 
2, 1813. He received his first instructions in music 
from his father; and atthe age of fourteen (1827) 
was placed under Mr. Charles Lucas, with whom he 
studied harmony and composition, two years. In 
September, 1829, he became a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in the following year 
(September) his first orchestral symphony was ‘per- 
formed, at one of the concerts for the exhihition of 
the students, which at that period were highly cred- 
itable to the institution. His chief preceptor at the 
Academy was Mr. Cipriani Potter. In 1832 Mr. 
Macfurren’s progress was sufliciently great to warrant 
his being made sub-professor. Two years later he 
ceased to be a pupil, and in June, 1834, was appoint- 
ed professor—his class for harmony and composition, 
on account of his peculiarly intelligible and attrac- 
tive method of teaching, becoming in a short time 
one of the most popular in the school. About this 
time a new society was founded, under the name of 
the Society of British Musicians (still existing), with 
the ohject of advancing native art through the en- 
couragement of native talent. The first great step 
adopted by the committee of management was to 
hold a series of six orchestral concerts, to which the 
public were invited, at a much more reasonable 
charge than had ever before been known at enter- 
tainments of the kind. These concerts were ridi- 
culed by the editor of the Harmonicon—then our 
chief, if not indeed our only musical authority in the 














form of a periodical newspaper—as “the three-and- 
sixpenny concerts.” Thev were, nevertheless, won- 
derfully successful, notwithstanding the fact that, by 
a fundamental law of the society—afterwards, as the 
sequel proved, unwisely modified— the programmes 
were exclusively confined to the works of British 
musicians. The honor of inaugurating the first eon- 
cert (October 27, 1834), devolved upon Mr. Macfar- 
ren, whose fourth symphony (in F minor) was re- 
ceived with an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm, 
the composer himself directing its performance in the 
orchestra. 

Meanwhile, for several years previous, Mr. Mac- 
farren, devoting himself to composition for the thea - 
tre, had produced a good number of melo-dramatic 
pieces, onerettas, &e., at the Queen’s, the Olympic, 
the English Opera House (now the Lyceum), and 
the Strand. His first dramatic work of importance, 
however, was The Devil’s Opera, in two acts, brought 
ont at the English Opera House, August 13, 1838. — 
Owing to continued bad business, the theatre had 
been in a languishing state; but the success of the 
new work completely turned the tide, and by replen- 
ishing the treasury averted the necessity of closing 
the doors. Although the composition of The Devil’s 
Opera, words and music, did not oceupy longer than 
three weeks, it was unanimously hailed as a work 
likely to add to the reputation of the English school, 
which Bishop’s Aladdin and Doom Kiss, Mr. E. J. 
Loder’s Nourjahad, Mr. John Barnet’s Mountain 
Sy/pk, and two orthree operas of Mr. Balfe, had al- 
ready raised toa more elevated position than it had 
previously occupied. To name one piece—the trio 
for women’s voices, “Good night, good night,” ob- 
tained a wide popularity. Mr. Macfarren’s next 
opera—Don Quixote (libretto by Mr. Macfarren, sen.) 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre, eight years later 
—February 3, 1846, when Mr. Bunn was manager— 
although of considerably higher pretensions 2n1 of 
indisputably greater merit, was not played so fre- 
quently as the Devil’s Opera, That sach a work 
should never since have heen revived, must be at- 
tributed to the want of a national theatre which 
might afford our English composers a chance equiv- 
alent to those presented by the Opera Comique, the 
Théatre Lyrique, and in a lesser degree, by the 
Académie Impériale, to the musicians of France.— 
The beautiful romance of Quiteria, “Ah, why do we 
love ?”—even now one of the oftenest heard and 
most universally admired of concert-songs ; the air, 
with chorus, of Don Quixote, “ When Bacchus in- 
vented the bowl ;” and the overture, are the only 
pieces with which the musical public of the present 
day are at all familiar. Aing Charles 11. (libretto by 
Mr. Desmond Ryan), Mr. Macfarren’s third import- 
ant dramatic work, was first played at the Princess’s 
Theatre, October 27, 1849— Mr. Maddox being 
director—and achieved a more complete success than 
either of its predecessors. This was his first genu- 
ine English opera, or more strictly speaking, his 
first opera built upon an English subject, and thos 
admitting a certain approximation to the English 
style of melody. That style, it must he understood, 
was essentially the old style; the influence of foreign 
dramatic music, German, French, and Ttalian, npon 
our composers, during along series of years, having 
almost totally annihilated the legitimate Enclish 
school which Bishop had been the last to enrich and 
the first, in his A/addin, to repudiate. Charles I. 
was a successful exemplitication of how much could 
be effected by the aid of this national element, with- 
ont in any way compromising the higher requisites 
of operatic form. Criticism was unanimously favor- 
able to the new work, the production of which at the 
Princess’s Theatre was further memorable as having 
been the occasion of bringing out the afterwards cele- 
brated English soprano, Miss Louisa Pyne, for the 
first time in an original part written expressly for her 
by an English composer. Another interesting tea- 
ture was the first appearance on the stage of Mad. 
Macfarren, wife of the composer, to whom was 
allotted the part of Julian, and who has since aban- 
doned the public exercise of this vocation. In the 
interval between the production of The Devil's 
Opera and that of Charles 17. Mr. John Barnett had 
added Fair Rosamond and Farinelli,and Mr. E. J. 
Loder The Night Dancers, to the English dramatic 
repertory ; while Mr. Balfe—who began in 1835 with 
The Siege of Rochelle—had obtained an almost unin- 
terrupted series of successes (including The Bo- 
hemian Girl) at the Drury Lane Theatre; anda 
composer hitherto unknown (Mr. W. Vincent Wal- 
lace) had already at the same establishment, proved 
by his first work (.Maritana) that a new and formida- 
ble competitor was in the field. Under these circum- 
stances the reception awarded to Charles JI. was the 
more flattering. 

In the winter of 1850 the so-called ‘ National 
Concerts” were heid at Her Majesty’s Theatre by a 
body of noblemen and gentlemen. These, though 

































































announced as merely preliminary to some future 
scheme for a national opera, were substantially in 
opposition to the concerts of M. Jullien at Drury 
Lane Theatre. A large orchestra, containing the 
majority of M. Jullien’s: most reputed players, was 
engaged, with Mr. Bualfe as conductor ; and very lib- 
eral professions being made on the part of the direc- 
tors, several English musicians of repute prepared 
works especially for their concerts. Among these 
was Mr. Macfarren, who furnished The Sleeper 
Awakened (libretto, founded upon an incident in the 
Arabian Nights, by Mr. John Oxenford), which, 
though styled a cantata, was written in such a man- 
ner as to insure its adaptability to the stage, should 
the contemplated “National Opera” ever see the 
light—an eventuality, as it subsequently appeared, 
the reverse of probable. Thus the Sleeper Awakened, 
though one of the most essentially dramatic works 
of its composer, was only made known to the public 
through the medium of the concert-platform—in the 
style as it were, of a comic oratorio. Its success 
was not the less remarkable. In 1851 Mr. Macfar- 
ren had finished a real cantata—set to an English 
version by Mr. Oxenford, of Biirger’s celebrated 
legendary poem of Leonora. ‘This was first perform- 
ed in 1852, at the Royal Academy concerts ; next, 
in 1853, at the concert of the Harmonie Union, a 
new society, since defunct, directed by Mr. Benedict ; 
and lately at the Birmingham Festival of 1855, Mr. 
Costa being conductor. Five years later, another 
cantata, entitled May-Day, for which Mr. Oxenford 
also furnished the poem, was produced with entire 
success at the second great musical festival held at 
Bradford, Yorkshire, in August, 1856. May-Day 
is the second of Mr. Macfarren’s compositions in 
which the spirit of the old English melody is sue- 
cessfuliy emulated. Its merits were at once appreci- 
ated, both by amateurs and professors ; and its sub- 
sequent popularity has been on a par with its deserts. 
At one of the concerts of the Musical Society of 
London (1859)—Mr. Alfred Mellon conductor—it 
was received with such favor that, urged to fresh 
exertion, with Mr. Oxenford again his collahorateur, 
Mr. Macfarren, some months later, had completed a 
third cantata, which was produced at one of the same 
society’s concerts, in February, 1860. Christinas, 
though a more clahorate composition, is conceived in 
mach the same spirit as May-Day, the ideas suggest- 
ed by a poetical revival of old ‘English games and 
pastimes giving the predominant coloring to the 
work. It was entirely successful; but havine been 
heard in public on this one occasion only, it has vet 
to achieve the universal popularity enjoved by its 
predecessor. That it will ultimately do so is the 
general belief of connoisseurs, whop lace it higher on 
the ladder of musical excellence than its hitherto 
more fortanate rival. Christmas was shortly follow- 
ed by the thoroughly English opera of Robin Hood 
(libretto by Mr. Oxenford), broneht ont—Octoher 
11, 1860—during Mr. E. T. Smith’s brief career as 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Opinions were 
unanimous about the merits of this work, which, 
successful almost without precedent, was performed, 
through the greater part of the winter, to overflow- 
ing houses. The three principal characters of Maid 
Marian, Robin Hood, and the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, were sustained by Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton (her first appearance on the stage), Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley. Mr. Charles Hallé, the 
eminent pianist, presided in the orchestra. In the 
winter of 1861 Robin Hood was produced by Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, at the Royal English 
Opera, (conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon)—Mr. Sant- 
lev assuming his original part, Maid Marian being 
intrusted to Mlle. Guerrabella, and Robin Hood to 
Mr. Henry Haigh. Since then Mr. Macfarren has 
nearly completed (in conjunction with Mr. Oxenford) 
another work, the title of which is understood to be 
Hedvellyn. 

In the foregoing sketch allusion has’ been made 
only to the compositions which, chiefly instrumental 
in bringing Mr. Macfarren before the public, may on 
that account be regarded as successive stepping- 
stones in a career of no less industry than suecess.— 
His other productions, nevertheless, are very numer- 
ous, and embrace almost every style. Many of them 
have been heard in public, and a still greater num- 
ber have been printed. Five out of seven sympho- 
nies for the orchestra have been{performed at various 
concerts, viz—No. 3, in A minor; No. 4, in F minor 
(published as a pianoforte duet) ; No. 5, in B flat; 
No. 6, in C sharp minor (introduced at the Philhar- 
monic concerts—also to be had as a pianoforte duet); 
and No. 7, in D (at the concerts of the since defunct 
Amateur Musical Society). The concert overtures 
for the orchestra are justas numerous. Of these, A 
Midsummer Night’s” Dream; an overture in E flat 
(unintituled) ; The Merchant of Venice; Chery 
Chase (composed, together with some vocal pieces, 
for a drama of that name, presented at Drary Lane 








theatre) ; Romeo and Juliet ; Don Carlos ; and Hem- 
let, have (like the symphonies) been given at various 
intervals, by the Society of British Musicians, the 
Philharmonic Society, the New Philharmonic Socie- 
ty, the Musical Society of London, &¢. The most 
popular of these is the overture called Chevy Chase, 
which—as_ well as The Merchant of Venice and 
Romeo and Juliet—has been published as a piano- 
forte duet ; the most original and masterly, by gen- 
eral consent, is /amlet, which—with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dreum, the overture in E flat, and Don Carlos 
—remains in MS. In chamber music Mr. Macfar- 
ren has been a scarcely less indefatigable producer. 
A quintet in G minor for pianoforte and string in- 
struments (with double-bass) and a trio in E minor 
for the same, are engrave’ and published at Leipsic. 
The quintet has been frequently heard (Miss Arabel- 
la Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé having played it 
on several oceasiohs); the trio more rarely. There 
are also four quartets for two violins, viola and vio- 
loncello—the first and fourth in G minor, the 
Second in A, and the third in F—one of which (in 
F) has been engraved. Two sonatas for pianoforte, 
solus—the firstin E and the second in A, called Ma 
Consine—hoth printed, and a variety of minor pieces, 
swell the catalogue. A concerto in F minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra also exists in MS. This 
was once, and only once, performed in public by Mr. 
W. HH. Holmes, at the concerts of the Society of 
British Musicians. Not less prolific in the composi- 
tion of voeal chamber music, Mr. Macfarren, be- 
sides a whole library of fugitive pieces, has published 
a number of songs, duets, and trios that are likely 
to endure. Among the best are his contributions to 
the British Vocal Album, his settings of Shellev, 
Heine, Schiller, and other distinguished poets ; his 
Arabian Night Songs; and, perhaps more genial, 
vigorous, and original than all, his Lyrics. Many 
of these have attained popularity, and the major 
part of them are instinct with the spirit of poetry.— 
A variety of four-part songs and glees, (among 
which latter may be specially cited a set of six, 
words by Mr. Macfarren, sen.) must be added to the 
catalogue of vocal-chamber music; also, an entire 
enurch service, composed for the Cathedral chureh 
at Abingdon, and since introduced by Dr. Monk at 
York Minster, which has been unanimously praised. 
The harmonization of all the airs in Mr. W. Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, and the ac- 
companiments to the separate volume of Old English 
Ditties. (same editor), further associate Mr. Macfar- 
ren’s name with the national musie of Eneland.— 
The Sleeper Awakened, Lenore, May-Day, Christmas, 
Don Quirot, Charles I1., and Robin Trood have been 
published in pianoforte score ; as likewise some por- 
tions of the Devil’s Opera. Three other operas, 
which have never heen produced npon the stage, re 
main in MS.: their names are, The Prince of Mo- 
dena, Caractacus and El Melechor. The one in 
progress (J/elvellyn) is to be produced at the Royal 
English Opera. In 1843 Mr. Macefarren established 
the Handel Society, ‘for the production of a super- 
ior and standard edition of the works of Handel.” 
The council was composed of Mr. Addison, Mr. W. 
S. (now Dr.) Bennett, Sir H. R. Bishop, Dr.Cronch, 
Mr. J. W. Davison, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, Mr. Moscheles, Mr. T. M. Mudie, Mr. 
(now Dr.) Rimbault, Sir George Smart, and Mr. 
Henry Smart. Mr. Macfarren edited the oratorios 
of Belshazzar, Judas Maccabens, and Jeptha, in full 
score, with preface, comments, and independent, 
organ part. It was for this society that Mendelssohn 
prepared his edition of the oratorio of Jsrael in 
Egypt ; the most valuable, not only for its cor- 


rectness, but on account of the preface and in- 
dependent organ part supplied by its illustri- 
ous editor. Mr. Macfarren was Seeretary to the 


Handel Society— for which, within a short period, 
he obtained upwards of one thousand subscribers— 
until 1847, when the scheme was abandoned and the 
society dissolved. In 1860 he was appointed one of 
the hoard of professors for managing the Royal 
Adademy of Music. 

Besides his musical compositions, Mr. Macfarren 
has contributed extensively to the literature of the 
art—as essayist, critic, theorist, and biographer. His 
analytical descriptions of the Messiah, Israel in 
Egypt, Lobgesang (Mendelssohn), and other works 
for the Sacred Harmonic Society and the Birming- 
ham Triennial Festival, are as interesting for their 
details as they are valuable for their accuracy. The 
first of these, the Messiah, prepared for the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, was published in 1853. Mr. Mac- 
farren’s work on harmony stands in high repute, al- 
though in some particulars it diverges from the svs- 
tems which have hitherto obtained acceptance. The 
most important difference relates to the fandamental 
roots which generate the scale. Theorists have de- 
rived the scale from the tonic (first note of the scale), 
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Macfarren rejects the subdominant and substituted 
the supertonic (second note of the scale) as the 
second fundamental root—whence he obtains an en- 
tirely new system of notation. He was led to his 
conviction on this point by conversations with the 
late Dr. Alfred Day, who is believed to have first in- 
vented the theory of the supertonic, which certainly, 
as Mr. Macfarren has developed it, clear up many 
points that from time immemorial have puzzled 
musicians, besides creating a logical defence for 
much that, while admitted to be effective and even 
beautiful, was nevertheless objected to as incorrect, 
in the works of the great masters. In consequence 
of his uncompromising adherance to this system, 
Mr. Maefarren was compelled in 1845 to resign his 
professorship in the Academy ; in 1851, however, he 
was invited to return, and has since taught whatever 
method he considered expedient. It was in 1851 
that he completed an opera called Allan of Aberfeldy 
(not mentioned in the foregoing catalogue) in con- 
junction with his frequent colaborer, Mr. Oxenford. 
This work has never been played, and remains in 
MS.—J. W. D. 





The Influence of the Audience on Perform 
ers. 


There are many who imagine, that the only re- 
quisites for a musical soirée are good singers, good 
players, good accompanyists, and good instruments. 
But one essential requisite is forgotten, a good audi- 
ence. It is seareely possible to overrate the influ- 
ence which this circumstance exercises over the per- 
formers. 

Let it be remembered, that to get up a concerto for 
public performance, often requires six months’ study, 
at the rate of twelve or fourteen hours a day; the 
mechanical part of the art requiring inconceivable 
labor. No ray of inspiration lights upon the stu- 
dent, until he has attained mechanical perfection ; 
and when, at length, the concerto is triumphantly 
mastered, it has lost for him, through this long pro- 
cess of patient analysis and study, all its beauty, 
freshness, and poetry. And this he must look for 
and find, if he find it at all, in the sympathy of his 
auditors. By the establishment between them and 
himself of a sort of magnetic current, his own sensi- 
bilities are to be invigorated, and a fresh inspiration 
conveyed. 

Now let us imagine the intelligent artist casting a 
glance of penetrating curiosity on the countenances 
of the circle round him. ‘This is an awfal moment, 
for he may discover faces as imperturbable and color- 
less as are the pages of his concerto; he may find 
the temperatnre of his audience to be five-and-twenty 
degrees below zero. Adieu then to inspiration ! and 
though he sheuld play with perfect precision. his per- 
formance will be found as tiresome as it is faultless. 
The hearers hecome still colder as one performer 
suceeeds another, until by the time the last piece ter- 
minates the concert, they sink to the temperature of 
the north pole. 

Steibelt gave a lesson to hearers of this class, 
which our artists would do well to bear in mind. 
This great pianoforte player frequently, by the inspi- 
ration of his music, banished the watches and snuff- 
boxes of his hearers. But it was not always the 
case, On one occasion, during the period of his 
greatest celebrity, he had promised, after repeated 
applications, to attend the mansion of the Due de 
B to give an extempore performance. Steibelt 
arrived at the appointed hour, and seated himself at 
the piano. The most pfofound silence reigned 
throughout the apartment. Steibelt struck his first 
chord, when, as if seized with a sudden and violent 
emotion, he stopped ; and turning towards the noble- 
man, indicated by his expressive countenance, and 
gestures, that he conld not proceed. Everybody 
cried out, entreated, insisted, till at length Steibelt 
was induced to begin sgain; but he had scarcely 
touched two notes when he seemed again struck with 
on emotion of horror, and hastily left his seat. “TI 
shall not play,” he said, “before those two marble 
blocks.” Every eye was immediately fixed on two 
tall women who were carelessly supporting them- 
selves against the marble chimney-piece, and who 
might have stood for emblems of somnolent stupid- 
itv. The pianist waited not for a reply, but instantly 
left the house in a state of the greatest agitation. 








Gluck, the Founder of the Great School of 
Dramatic Music. 


Gluck, the greatest dramatic composer who ever 
appeared in the French theatre, is now completely 
forsaken. For who studies Gluck ? or who indeed 
studies any other composer? The men of the pres- 
ent day imagine they have attained the end of their 


subdominant (fourth) and dominant (fifth); but Mr. ! labor when they reach their majority ; they quietly 
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seat themselves down, adopting a particular style 
which they preserve to the end of their lives. 

How remarkable a contrast do they present te 
Gluck, who, at upwards of sixty years of age, still 
labored with the ardor of a youthful aspirant ; who 
even then effected an extraordinary revolution in his 
art, and who may be said to have changed his style 
no less than three several times. 

We are so accustomed to a sort of instinctive 
composition, having for its only object the expression 
of the feelings of the moment, that we can scarcely 
imagine to ourselves an author devoting long years 
to study and meditation before entering upon his 
public career, ambitious to produce a complete 
work, and not to expose in the morning the lucubra- 
tions of the preceding night. We have so many 
young prodigies, who were men at fifteen years of 
age, and are only children at thirty, that we can 
scarcely estimate, or even understand, the life-long 
labor of a devoted artist. ; 

But Gluck is no less distingnished among instra- 
mentalists. He was a performer on the harpsichord, 
as are Cherubini and Spontini on the piano; and it 
is perhaps to this circumstance that we owe the stern 
and severe beauties of his works. If Gluck had 
possessed the facility of Piccini in playing extem- 
pore upon the miserable instruments then in use, he 
might possibly have been seduced into the style now- 
a-days so common, that gabbling with the figures, 
which always seems on the point of introducing 
something worth attention, bat always disappoints 
the listener, never bringing a single idea, 

‘Gluck has been obliged to seek inspiration from 
himself. The production of his works cost him 
much time and labor. He was generally ill at the 
conelusion of an opera. when he would exclaim— 
“there is a work which has given mea fever, and 
the public will call it a mere collocation of songs.” 
But he was deceived ; never was a man better under- 
stood, or one who effected a more complete revoln- 
tion in the art. What was dramatic music before 
Glock?) Ramean had some fair choruses, and frag- 
ments buried under a huge heap of rubbish; but he 
knew well what melody was. He passed his life in 
the development, both by his writings and example, 
of a system of a/gebraie music, which suddenly disap- 

peared on the production of the Orphee and Iphigence. 
f we go further back and take Mondonville, Cam- 
pra, or even Lully, we might say with Labruvére 
that the opera was the most tiresome of entertain- 
ments. The satirical anthor of the Characters de- 
served to hear better music, since he so cordially de- 
tested that of his own time. 

We may fearlessly xffirm that Gluck was in a spe- 
cial degree a creator of melody. Look at the sincere 
enthusiasm of Rousseau, and read his admirable 
pamphlets upon Orphée. It was in fact a new lan- 
guage that Gluck introdaced. We know how far 
removed these pure melodic forms, so well accented, 
and strongly impressed with dramatic genins, are 
from the convulsive system of the present day ; the 
only object of which seems to he to decorate the con- 
vivial party, and assist digestion. Certainly compo- 
sers are no longer in danger of falling into a fever 
by the production of their chefs d’auvres. At a pe- 
riod when the orchestras are so rich in instraments 
and in talent for execution, nothing can be poorer 
than dramatic music. Take away the melodic 
phrases which are all alike. because they are all a 
bad imitation of Rossini, and you will find the same 
meagre skeleton under these trumpery decorations. 
It is ever the same system, modulation, sequences, 
the same little circle where composers practise a 
thonsand different grimaces. 

There is a hundred times more variety and color 
in the harmonic effects which Gluck produced, even 
with the small resources open to him. The designs 
of his airs are all different, and he has no two forms 
of accompaniment resembling each other. In_ his 
melodies there is a ripeness and richness, the effect 
of long study and patient meditation. 

Gretry said, when speaking of Gluck : “In order 
to compose he takes two bottles of Burgundy and a 
ham, I drink nothing but lemonade and tea.” Gret- 
ry was very ready at a on mot: bnt he uttered more 
bon mots than he produced chefs d'auvres. 





On the Words best adapted for Songs. 


It is a frequent complaint that there is a great de- 
ficiency of poems that are thoroughly adapted to the 
aes of the musician, and that we often see a 
reautiful melody almost lost on account of the want 
of meaning in the words to whieh it is allied. The 
mutual relation between words and sound necessary 
to produce a perfect result, is an interesting and not 
unimportant subject to the composer of lyrical music. 

The first essential of lyric poetry, nay, its very 
essence, is feeling. What is song but the expression 
of the heart’s overflowings? It reveals to us the in- 
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ward life and deep working of the poet’s breast ; 
and has only to do with the external world in so far 
as this depicts the impression made by it on his soul. 
There can be little doubt that this kind of poetry 
originated in the love cherished by the one sex to- 
wards the other; feelings broke out into verse, and 
spoke the language of the heart. Indeed, we are 
told by Burns himself, the prince of lyrical compo- 
sers, that he never had the least inclination for turn- 
ing poct till he got heartily in love, and then rhyme 
and song were the spontaneous language of his 
heart, a heart that glowed with what he describes as 
“honest, warm simplicity.” 

In order to rekindle in another bosom the feeling 
of his own, the poet should be carefal not to step 
from his own sphere into that of the philosopher. 
This is a very common error, and one, at the same 
time, frequently overlooked ; because the lyric form 
employed by the writer is apt to lead away the 
mind from the ideas themselves, and at the first 
glance, mistaking the form for the substance, we look 
upon the song as a genuine lyric. It is, indeed, the 
lamentable fate of art in general, that the just pro- 
portion between idea and form, which is the true and 
sole indication of the hand of a master, is so rarely 
to be met with. Forms are retained which acquire 
by time a sort of independent existence, so that at 
length they represent only, instead of convey the 
thing signified. Thus many composers are deceived 
and place a set of skilfally arranged rhymes, desti- 
tute of all feeling, under their notes, and wonder af- 
terwards that their composition produces no effect 
forgetting that what does not issue from the heart. 
ean never reach it. 

While we lay down, as a first principle, that the 
understanding or judgment must not gain the upper 
hand ina lyric, we are far from affirming that it is 
to have no jurisdiction there. Instances are not 
wanting, in which the feeling of the poet appears to 
have run away with his common sense. The flow 
of his conceptions must be agreeable to reason, 
though not deductions from it, for this is the principle 
by which all emotions are brought into unison. 
The imagination has its seat (or ought to have it} 
within the circle of reason 

Of the kind of poetry called didactic, we will only 
observe thet it is most nnfit for musical accompani- 
ment. And there are songs of another class, which 
are litt'e better adapted to it; those in which the pic- 
turesqne predominates, a species of descriptive rather 
than ‘lyrical poetry. They engross the fancy too 
much, and do not leave sufficient scope for the musi- 
eal ideas. The imagination too, is more occupied 
with what regards the eye than the ear, and thus 
unity is destroyed. In short, the words do not re- 
quire music, and they gain nothing by the addition. 

It may, indeed, be laid down as an axiom, that 
those words are most appropiate to musical accom- 
paniment, which most require its aid. Such poetry, 
withont music, exists only by halves. The genuine 
lyric is formed for singing, and its meaning and 
strength fully understood only when it is syng. An 
intelligent person may declare he understands a 
poem or this kind, becanse he finds nothing nonsen- 
sical in it, who may yet possess nothing but the 
shell without the kernel; for when sung it is not 
merely to be understood, but to penetrate his whole 
being. And this impression cnght to be simple, not 
mixed up with truths to be learned, or pictures, how- 
ever beautiful, of natural objects. Refinements of 
measure, too, are to be avoided, and the repetition of 
complicated rhymes, for these cramp the musical 
accompaniment. 

The lyric, flowing from the heart, simple in its 
measure, neat in its rhymes, possessing the principle 
of music in its expression before it becomes a song, 
is that best adapted to the composer, Onur best po- 
ets have almost all attempted song, and have too 
frequently failed, while those who have been gener- 
ally spoken of as second rate authors, have, without 
exception, the most lyrical tern of thought and ex- 
pression. People are too apt to consider a song as a 
trifle, not remembering the compression, simplicity, 
pathos, and music, requisite for an author to excel 
ina very difficult department of genius. Burns has 
said that those who consider a good song as a trifle 
easy to be written, should set themselves down and 
try. 

It would be interesting to recur to some of the 
best examples of lyric poetry in our own country, 
and institute a comparison between that of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

One observation may be made on the division of a 
song into stanzas, which ought not to be overlooked 
in the choice of words for music. An expressive 
and emphatic syllable frequently occurs in one verse, 
which in the corresponding portion of the following, 
is wholly wanting. The music is altered to accom- 
modate it, and the character of the song is lost. The 
ideas, in a little poem of this kind, should possess a 
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symmetry corresponding to the form of the stanza, 
and unity be maintained throughout. Genuine ease 
and native simplicity form the foundation whence 
melody springs. Touching the heart of the musi- 
cian, he will then present a reflection of the beauty 
and grace of the poem derived from his own art. 
It should be short, offering sufficient scope to the 
fancy, and allowing the composer to repert single 
words again and again. From such elements have 
arisen compositions, which, on aceount of their ap- 
parent insignificance and narrow compass, are by 
many neglected, and yet, by those who enter into 
their spirit, they are vainly imitated. They will 
never perish, for time will lend them fresh fervor and 
fresh beauty.* 

* Whether or not it bas been the deficiency of suitable 
words, that has led to the introduction of a new style of mu- 
sic. neet not here be discussed. The Lieder ohne Worte of 
Mendelssohn, are, in every sense, the production of a master 
mind. 





Bertin.—" Vale,” the Musical World’s corres- 
pondent, writes (Feb. 28) : 

A pleasing trifle by Richard? Genée, has been pro- 
duced at Kroll’s Theatre. It is in one act and is en- 
titled Generalprobe. ‘The “notion” of the libretto, 
due to the same pen as the music, is suggested by 
the difficulties which must somehow or other be sur- 
mounted, before the curtain can go up upon the first 
representation of a newopera. We have an amus- 
ing skit open the vanity of the author and that of 
the composer, each of whom looks upon himself as 
the most important personage in the whole business, 
and stabbornly refuses to make the stightest conces- 
sion to ensure the success of the work. At length, 
however, he is obliged to lower his tone. Then we 
have two fair vocalists, both in love with the Grss 
tenor, and consequently jealous of one another; the 
embarrassment of the manager; and, though last 
not least, the utter indifference and stolid apathy of 
the chorus singers. These materials have been 
smartly worked wp by the anthor-composer. ‘Fhe 
music, too, is lively ; the result a success. 

A grand festival in. memory of Uhland was held 
on the 30th January at the Victoria Theatre. It 
was a sort of artistic olla podrida; a pot-au-feu; in 
which scraps of all kinds of amusement were thrown. 
We had speeches ; choral songs; and Tableauz vi- 
vants, with musical accompaniments. ‘The principal 
cooks engaged in the preparation of this partially 
instrumental, partially choral, and partially literary 
broth were Herr Hans von Biilow; Herr Stern; 
Herr Oue fof the Pom Chor); Herr Berthold Au- 
erbach ; and Mad. Jachmann, assisted by the Gesang- 
verein and Liebig’s band. The adtearr vivenis had 
been got np under the superintendence of some of the 
first painters of the day. The house was full, and 
the Festival will shortly be repeated. 

We have had concerts @ fouson since F last wrote. 
I do not pretend to give you a detailed account, as 
such an account wonld be mach too long, and perad- 
venture, not overwhelmingly interesting. I wilt 
therefore content myself with forwarding a sort of 
catatoque raisonné. 

No. 1. The Sixth Sinfonie-Soirée of the Chapet 
Royal, a good concert. The programme included 
Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda ; Mosaart’s Symphony 
in G minor; an overture by Wilhelm ‘Taubert to 
Tieck’s Blaubart (Blacheard); and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B fiat. Both selection and execution 
afforded general satisfaction. 

No. 2. Herr Lorberg gave a conoert for the par 
pose of introducing his own compositions to the 
public. Having stated the fact I have nothing furth- 
er to add save—that is all. 

No. 3. Concert given by Mlle. Antonie Roland. 
What she played and what she did not play is, to my 
mind, a matter of little moment. Mille. Antonie 
Roland is a prodigy. A pianist aged five years and 
six months. ‘Those who have the care of her would 
be acting more wisely and kindly than they appear 
to be acting now, were they to allow the poor child 
somewhat more leisure, during the next four years, 
for the purpose of playing with her doll, instead of 
obliging her—as they must oblige her—to sacrifice 
her entire existence to playing on the piano. The 
other performers were—Mile. Rosalie Miiller, the 
fair violinist ; Mile. Lienemann, an equally fair, or 

rhaps fairer (speaking physically) vocalist; and 
Terr, or Mr. Bernhard, a vonng American, who has 
just concluded his course of study under Dr. Hahm. 

No. 4. Concert given by Herr [einrich Hofmann. 
Motive similar to that which actuated Herr Lorberg 
{No. 2). Result satisfactory. Herr Hofmann pos- 
sesses real talent as a composer. 
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No. 5. The Brothers Miiller gave a concert in the 
small and so-called Cecilia Rooms, at the Singacade- 
mie. Principal pieces: Haydn’s quartet in B flat, 
Op. 76; Beethoven’s in © sharp minor; and Rubin- 
stein’s in C minor. There was a beggarly array of 
empty benches. 

No. 6. Third Trio-Soirée of Herren Engelhardt, 
Helmich and Ziirn. Audience scantier than at No. 
5. Principal attraction: A new Trio in E flat, by a 
local M. D,, Dr. Rintel; good for an amateur. 

No. 7. Third Soirée given by Herren Zimmer- 
mann and Stahlknecht. Mozart’s quintet in D mi- 
nor, admirably executed, was the great feature of 
the programme, which also comprised a quartet in 
G major, by Herr Wichmann, and Hummel’s Trio 
in E major. The concert givers were assisted by 
Herren Rammelsberg, Richter and Kahle. General 
effect upon the audience sutisfactory. 

No. 8. Successful performance of Haydn’s Sea- 
sons at the Singacademie ; choruses excellent ; ditto 
solos. The latter thus supported: soprano, Mile. 
Decker ; tenor, Herr Seipert ; bass, Herr Krause. 

No. 9. Performance given by the Bach Verein of 
a portion of J. S. Bach’s Weihnacht’s Oratorium. A 
great treat for all lovers of music of the highest or- 
der. The Society is under the direction of Herr W. 
Russ, one of the sterling musicians of Berlin. It 
deserves to be better supported. But it is one of the 
discouraging signs of the day, that the public prefer 
the superficial amusement derivable from ephemeral 
works to the solid instruction and intellectual benefit 
to be gained from what is truly noble and elevating. 
O tempora ! 

No. 10. Concert of the “Melodia” Association for 
Male Voices. Object: To celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Society. Result : 
gratifying to every one concerned. The “Melodia,” 
under the direction of Herr Edwin Schultz, does not 
obtrude itself on the public, as some societies I could 
mention are in the habit of doing. It seldom gives 
a public performance, but those performances with 
which it does favor the outer world are always worth 
hearing and completely up to the mark. ‘The feat- 
ures in the programme were a double chorus: “Auf 
dcr Wacht” by Herr Edwin Schultz, and the magnif: 
icent “Hymn to Bacchus,” from Mendelssohn’s An- 
igone. Gallantry forbids my omitting to state that 
there is a Ladies’ Branch Melodia, and that its fair 
members rendered valuuble service. 

No. 11. Grand Court Concert, in the White Hall 
of the ‘‘ Schloss,” under the direction of the Royal 
Director General of Music, Herr Meyerbeer. As I 
was not present, I cannot criticize, not even in the 
most summary manner, the performance. All I can 
do is to append a programme. 1. Overture to Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis; 2. Duet from Herr R. Wagner’s 
opera, Rienzi; vocalists, Mlle. de Ahna and Mad. 
Harriers Wippern; 3. Concerto Polonaise for the 
Violin, executant, Herr Laub; 4, “ Morgenlied und 
Wechselgesang,” of Sabine and Jewish Maidens 
from M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba; 5. Bolero from 
Sig. Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes, vocalist, Mlle. Lucca ; 
6. Invocation (quartet with chorus) from Rossini’s 
Moise ; executants, Miles. Lucea, De Ahna, Herren 
Formes and Salomon; 7. Solo for the Piano, execu- 
tant, Herr von Biilow; 8 Air from Za Traviata, vo- 
calists, Mlle. Artot and Herr Formes; and 9. Mey- 
erbeer’s “‘Grand Overture in the form of a March, 
composed far the opening of the International Exhi- 
bition, London, 1863.” 

Mlle. Artot is amoug us again, She has already 
Pag at the Royal Opera House in La Sonnam- 
bula, La Fille du Regiment, and Le Philtre. It is ru- 
mored, moreover, that she will be the third prima 
donna—Mile. Lucca and Mad. Harriers-Wippern be- 
ing the other two—who will sing the part of Marga- 
rethe, in M. Gounod’s opera of that name. Her ad- 
mirers anticipate a triumph. 

Brestavu.—The London Musical World, which 
translates the following from the Neue Barliner Zzi- 


tung, says truly, that the musical doings of Breslau 
have been “ animated, stirring and of varied inter- 
est.” We may add that Breslau, also, has the honor 
of being the city in which the works of Robert Franz, 
especially his Bach arraugements, find a publisher. 
The regular concerts may be divided into ‘pure’ 
and ‘mixed,’ namely, those at which the programmes 
contain only compositions of an artistic nature, and 
those at which the programmes, with a few pieces of 
the above description, present the public principally 
with so-called ‘Salonstiicke,’ or ‘ Morceaux de 
Salon.’ To the former, in years gone by, belonged 
only the performance of the Singacademie, and a few 
Sinfonie-Soirées, got up by the conductor of the 
above institution. Chamber Music was represented, 
on an average six times, by a very excellent quartet, 
consisting either of Herren Damrosch (Dr.), Hoppe, 
Valenta and Heyer, or Herr P. Lustner, hls two sons, 





Herr Hever, and our excellent pianist, Herr Carl 

Maehtig While Chamber Musie,which, by its way,was 

cultivated also in a number of private societies, could 

boast of only a comparatively small circle of auditors, 

there was an undeniably insufficient number of or- 

chestral performances. In consequence of this fact, 

an association of gentlemen, with Dr. Damrosch at 

their head, was established last year for the forma- 
tion of a grand orchestra. In an_ extraordinarily 
short space of time, the necessary shares were taken 
up, the orchestra (comprising seventy members) 

formed, and a spacions room provided. The rare 
attainments and devotion of the conductor created, 
with surprising rapidity, one homogeneous whole out 
of the varions forces at his disposal, and, by the ad- 
mirable performances, evoked so lively and steady a 
feeling of interest among the public, that, this winter 
the Association was in a posltion to‘announce twelve 
concerts, four of which have already come off with 
great success.—The ‘mixed’ concerts are given in 
the afternoon before audiences who desire rather to 
be transiently amused, than to derive any advantage 
from the isolated pieces of good music presented to 
their notice. How can it be otherwise, when dances 
or frivolous operatic overtures are played before and 
after the symphonies ? In addition to this, the audi- 
ence smoke tobacco, and drink beer and coffee !—We 
have often lamented, that, in acting thus, they dis- 
play no consideration for Herr Hesse, the estimable 
conductor, under whose direction the Symphony and 
an overture, constituting the ‘ classical” portion of 
the concert, are executed. As long as a custom so 
unworthy of art is continued, we cannot class these 
concerts with those previously mentioned,—Up to the 
present time, the members of the Singacademie have 
given two public concerts this season. The pro- 
gramme of the first comprised, in addition to some 
motets by Sebastian, Michael, and Christopher Bach, 
Cherubini'’s Requiem. This grand work was effec- 
tively performed, the members of the chorus, espec- 
ialiy, accomplishing their task in an admirable man- 
ner, which reflected the greatest credit upon their 
director, Herr Schaffer. At the second concert, 
Handel’s Herakles was the work selected. The way 
in which it was executed was worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the Singacademie. Among the solo-singers, 
Herr Sabbath, of the Royal Cathedral Choir, and 
Madame Mampé-Babnigg were especially applauded. 
The eight Soirés of the Orchestral Union gave us the 
like number of symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. Of the other 
orchestral compositions, we may mention as novelties 
here: the overture to Genoveva, by Schumann; Over- 
ture, C major, (op. 115), by Beethoven ; ‘ Symphon- 
ic Poem,’ Orpheus, by Liszt ; and ‘ Fee Mab,’ from 
the dramatic Symphony, Romeo et Julie, by Hector 
Berlioz. With regord to the execution on the 
whole, we have already spoken in laudatory terms of 
the earlier concerts of the Unibn. At the three 
Symphony-Concerts also (given by Herr Schiffer), 
we heard symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. Of the other compositions for a full 
band, one, a fantastic piece, entitled : ‘ Ein Miarch- 
en,’ by Richard Wuerst, was new.—Both these con- 
certs, and those of the Orchestral Union, were 
distinguished by solos of artists of established repu- 
tation. Especially privileged was the pianoforte, for 
which the services of Madame Clara Schumann, 
Herren Hans von Biilow, Jael and Von Bronsart 
were secured. As violin virtuosos, Herren Dam- 
rosch and Zahn, and as violoncellist, Herr Popper, 
were engaged. Vocal art was represented by Mes- 
dames Louise Késter, Helene Damrosch, Agnes 
Liebe, and Herr Woworsky. Of several male choral 
societies, there is only one, the Breslau ‘ Sanger- 
bund,’ worth mentioning. It is under the direction 
of Her1 Patzoldt, and is particularly distinguished 

for the good taste displayed in the selection of the 
works executed. Ata concert lately given by it, the 
programme included four-part songs by Schumann, 
R. Franz, Rebling, Diirrner, etc., sung in a fine, ani- 
mated style that met with unanimous approbation. 

At the same concert, Herren Machtig and Damrosch 

executed Bargiel’s clever and poetical F minor So- 
nata ; they were warmly and deservedly applauded 

for the ‘ virtuosity’ as well as profound feeling of 
their play.—Nor is our cathedral idle. It is the aim 

of the director of sacred music there, Herr Brosig, to 
produce only such works as are worthy of the relig- 
ious services at the same time as of art. Among 

the compositions performed may be mentioned more 
especially masses by Brosig, Gottwald and Schnabel. 

The second Mass (for a four-part male chorus) is, 
from its treatment, one of the most important sacred 
compositions of theday, in consequence of its very 
simple form and the proportionately small orchestra 
required, available even for those churches where the 
musical resources are limited. We also recom- 
mend this genial work to those choral societies who 
have a serious aim in view.” 





Musical Correspondence. 


New Yorx, Marcu 23.—The appearance of an 
original composition for the great orchestra, is an 
event of so rare an occurrence in the musical world 
of New York, that we hail with satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of any work of the kind, provided that it 
rises even a little above the dead level of mediocrity ; 
but when it displays talent and promise, we rejoice 
in the name of Art, and for the sake of the musical 
future of America, no matter whether the work in 
question be that of a native, or adopted composer. 

Such an event was the production, at Mr. RoBERT 
GotpBecK’s orchestral concert, on last Saturday 
evening, of his new Symphony, “Victoria—embody- 
ing the ideas of peace, struggle, and triumph.” It 
is difficult to analyze, and somewhat daring to judge 
such a work after one hearing. only; our opinion, 
however, has at least the merit of candor. 

On one hearing, then, Mr. Goldbeck’s work ap- 
pears rather a ‘symphonic poem,” than a Sym- 
phony ; being free in form, consisting of but two 
distinct movements. The ideas of ‘‘ peace, struggle, 
and triumph,” are not so progressively worked out 
as we naturally expect; the first part seemed to 
combine all three—and then, in the second, we found 
ourselves somewhat astray—‘“fishing for ideas.”— 
Neither in the handling of idea or form, has Mr. 
Goldbeck sufficient plastic power as yet; we do not 
make this conclusion because his work was not 
throughout clear to us ; that sometimes happens on 
the first hearing of even the highest instrumental 
works; but because it gave us the impression that 
the composer’s intention was not entirely clear to 
himself. His polyphonic treatment of the theme is 
also as yet imperfect. His melodies are tolerably 
original, save accidental Wagnerian tendencies, and 
a little motif in the first part, that very perseveringly 
reminded us of an old and dear friend, a certain 
“ Pastoral Symphony ;” and yet let us give Mr. 
Goldbeck credit for not having reminded us of some- 
thing less agreeable. In instrumentation, Mr. Gold- 
beck already displays considerable skill. Taken as 
a whole, the Symphony is effective, appealing, and 
sufficiently full of talent and promise to warrant its 
composer in pursuing his career as an orchestral 
writer to the attainment of further success. 

Mr. Goldbeck also repeated his ‘“ Deux morceaux 
symphoniques,” for orchestra and piano, “Jdyjle, et 
Scéne du chasse,’”’ which we have already heard given 
by the Philharmonic orchestra in New York and 
Brooklyn. These smaller works are more complete- 
ly satisfactory than the more ambitious symphony ; 
the ‘ Idylle,” especially, is a charming little genre 
picture. The piano part was taken by Mr. S. B. 
Mitts. We need hardly say that these new works 
were performed by the Philharmonic Society, with 
all that excellence which we expect as a matter of 
course, from the best orchestra on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The rest of the programme was also highly inter- 
esting ; its eight numbers comprised, besides Mr. 
Goldbeck’s compositions, Beethoven’s noble “ Eg. 
mont” overture; that of Mendelssohn to “ Ruy 
Blas ;’’ Robert Schumann’s lovely piano-forte varia- 
tion, admirably played on two fine Steinway grands 
by Messrs. W. Mason and Mittis; Tartini’s Violin 
Sonata, “Le trille du diable,” fresh in spite of its 
age, a glorious, healthy composition, albeit abound- 
ing in the difficulties of virtuosity, smacking of the 
old Italian, yea, and the old English school—alas ! 
that about that period English music stayed its orig- 
inal and contemporaneous march with that of Italy 
and Holland !—why ?—The Sonata was played by 
Mr. TuzoporE TxHomas (who shared with Mr. 
Goldbeck the fatigues and honors of conductorship) 
in excellent taste, with good execution and expres- 
sion. The German Liederkranz Society, under Mr. 
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Paur’s direction, gave the Zannhduser “ Pilgrim’s 
chorus” very well; but not so well, with uncertain 
intonation, Kreutzer’s chorus for male voices, “ Die 
Markt.”’ We were glad to sce so fine a concert at- 
tended by a very large, intelligent audience, warm 
in testifying its appreciation of the good things set 
before it. 

The course of the Italian opera, under Maretzek’s 
direction, has not run smoothly during the past 
week ; the indisposition among singers, incident to 
a sudden change of climate, has necessitated unex- 
pected changes of programme. Mrport, announced 
to sing in “ Norma” last Monday, was unable to 
appear, and consequently the theatre was closed ; on 
the 19th, Mme. GurrRABELLa took the part of the 
prima donna in 71 Ballo; on the 20th ScLGER ap- 
peared as Leonora in [a Farorita, with but moder- 
ate success ; Mazzournt being too ill to sing the part 
of Fernando. // Ballo was given in differently at the 
Norma is again announced 


Bess 2 


Puitapeirnta, Marcn 18 —The season of Ger- 
man Opera, ending with Monday’s performance of 
Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” was very 
successful, and has induced Mr. Anschutz to venture 
upon another series of six operas. Last night, “Fi- 
delio”’ was given, as an extra performance, for the 
benefit of Mr. Biraretp. As on all other represen- 
tations of this great work, the Academy was well 
filled. The opera was very well done ; the care be- 
stowed on all the parts making up for various draw- 
backs; such, for the fact that Mr. 
Lorrt’s voice, as well as Mr. HartMann’s, is too 
weak to be heard to advantage in a large opera 


Matinée on Saturday. 
fnr to-night. 


instance, as 


house, 

Madame JoHANNSEN surpassed herself. Both as 
actress and as singer, she is a great artist. Mr. 
Wernttcr’s Roceo was only excelled by the Fidelio 
Between the first and second acts, 
the superb Violin Concerto of 
use in 


of the evening. 
Mr. Nout played 
Beethoven. I regret that the 
describing the work is inapplicable when speaking of 
And then, solo performances as 


adjective I 


the performance. 
entr’actes spoil the effect of the opera by destroying 
the unity of scene, action and style. 

Early last week, Master Rice gave his second 
Concert. He played Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song ”’ 
and a Mozart Sonata, and astonished his friends by 
his great improvement since his first appearance in 
public. Young R. is not trotted out as a juvenile 
prodigy, nor does he play the pieces Wunderkinder 
usually perform. For all that, he will one of these 
days be a skilful, intelligent and educated musician, 
and, as such, will reflect credit upon his instructor, 
Mr. Wotrsonn, and give pleasure to his mauy 


friends. JAQUINO. 
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William Sterndale Bennett — What Schu- 
mann said of Him. 

By the revival of the Overture “ The Naiads” 
in our concerts, as well as by the reports of the 
music of the International Exhibition and of the 
London Philharmonic Society, the name of Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett has been frequently be- 
fore our readers of late. That he holds the first 
place among English composers, and that he is 
a composer, an imaginative producer, in the high 


and classical sense of the term, is matter of com- 
mon consent among musicians. We have often 
wished that we could give a fuller account of him ; 
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and we know not just now how we can fill this 
space better than by the following translation, 
which a friend sends us, from the second volume 
of Robert Schumann’s “ Collected Writings 
about Music and Musicians.” Such appreciation 
is worth having. It will be observed that it was 
written a quarter of a century ago, and Bennett 
still composes, still conducts the Philharmonic 
concerts, is still the head of classical music in 
England, and still looks fresh and genial, for his 
genius is of the kind, apparently, that keeps him 
young and tranquil. 





“Entering on the new year (1837), we de- 
sired to awaken the reader’s good will towards 
us, and have concluded to present to him a for- 
tunate genius in addition to our compliments. 
He is not a Beethoven, whose life was one con- 
tinual struggle; nor is he a Berlioz, preaching 
revolution with hero voice and spreading terror 
and destruction in his path. His is a peaceful, 
beautiful Genius, suggesting the astronomer who, 
dead to the turmoil below, sits alone, on high, 
watching the planets’ course, and listening to 
Nature’s gentle whisperings. His name heads 
this article. His Christian name and his Father- 
land were Shakespeare’s also. It were strange 
indeed, and Poetry and Music would have but 
little in common, if the great land that gave us 
Shakespeare and Byron could not produce even 
one musician. If the old prejudice against Eng- 
lish musicians was shaken by such names as 
Field, Onslow, Potter, Bishop, &c., how much 
more potent must have been the name of this 
man who seems to have been divinely cared for 
from earliest infancy. The children of great 
men are rarely distinguished in the same art or 
science as their parents. When they happen to 
be, they are particularly fortunate in’ being di- 
rected to their proper calling at a very early age. 
Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn were, all of them, 
children of good, plain musicians. Tmbibing 
music with their mother’s milk, learning it in 
childhood’s dreams, with awak ening conscious- 
ness, they felt themselves members of the great 
artist family, into which others seldom enter 
unless they purchase their admission with great 
sacrifices. Our artist was one of these fortunates, 
and must often have stood below the great organ, 
listening in rapt astonishment to the playing of 
his father, the organist of Sheffield, in the 
county of Yorkshire. It is said that the English 
are more conversant with Handel than any other 
nation, and that they think it a pity that his name 
is not more English than it js. At church, they 
listen to his music with devout attention; at ban- 
quets, they sing it with enthusiasm ; and it is re- 
lated that Lipinski once heard an English post- 
boy play one of Handel’s arias on his posthorn. 
Under such adventitious circumstances, an or- 
ganization even less fortunate could not but 


attain pure and natural development. 

“We cannot tell to what extent the careful 
training at the Royal Academy, teachers like 
Cyprian Potter and Dr. Crotch, and his own un- 
remitted study may have added to this. We 
only know that from all that has flown a Psyche 
so glorious, that one wishes to fly after her and 
with yearning arms to embrace the beautiful 
spirit that bathes in asea of ether and flies from 
flower to flower, taking from some and giving to 
others. 

“ A genius claiming pinions so powerful could 
not long content itself on its native heath, but 
yearned towards the landin which Mozart and 

eethoven, greatest of nusicians, first beheld the 
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light of day. Thus he who is, at once, the 
favorite of the London audiences and, musically 
speaking, the pride of England, has come to live 
amongst us. 

“ Were I to add a few remarks about his com- 
positions, I might refer to their brother-like 
resemblance to those of Mendelssohn, that strikes 
everyone. There is the same beauty of form, 
poetic depth and clearness, ideal purity, the same 
heavenly effect on the audience ; and yet there is 
a difference even more readily detected in their 
playing than in their compositions. | While the 
Englishman's playing excels in delicacy, Mendels- 
sohn’s exceeds his in boldness and grandeur. 
While Bennett seems to shade the softest passages 
by still softer pencillings, Mendelssohn, in the 
most powerful passages, surprises and deluges us 
with added vigor. Where, in the one, the well- 
defined expression of a single figure charms us, 
the other, like one of Raphael’s skies, seems 
crowded with laughing cherubs. 

“* Almost the same may be observed of their 
compositions. While, in fantastic outline, Men- 
delssohn shows us all the wild spirits of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Bennett is moved to 
compose by the livelier situations of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. And while, in one of his 
overtures, the former spreads out before us the 
deep, slumbering ocean, the other tarries by the 
softly-whispering lake that reflects the trembling 
moonbeam. This reminds usof three of Ben- 
nett’s loveliest pictures which, with two others, 
have recently been published in Germany. They 
are called: the Lake, the Millstream and the 
Fountain, and, as_ regards coloring, truthfulness 
and poetic conception, are life liketone-landscapes, 
veritable musical Claude Lorraines. | Under the 
hands of the composer the last was enchanting. 

“T might go on and say that these are but 
short poems as compared with Bennett's greater 
works; such, for instance, as his six Symphonies, 
three Piano Concertos and orchestral overtures 
to Parasina and the Naiiads. T might say that he 
plays all of Handel out of book, and that he 
plays all of Mozart’s operas on the piano in 
such style that one imagines seeing them per- 
formed. T might say more, could T but keep him 
off who looks over my shoulders and asks-‘me. for 
the second time, “ Then what do you write? 
Ah! my friand! Would you not like to 
know ?” 


sem -- 


Concert Review. 


PnituAarRMonic.—For his fifth concert, last 
Saturday evening, Mr. ZERRAHN had_ provided 
things so choice and rare, that it is hardly credi- 
table to Boston that the Music Hall was not 
better filled. Still the fact must be attributed in 
a great degree to accidents, to manifold distrac- 
tions, especially to the exhausting presence of 
Italian opera, of which there had been perform- 
ances nearly every night for six weeks, and a 
very long one on that very afternoon. They 
who went to the opera, hoping to have strength 
left for the concert in the evening, were, two out 
of three. disappointed. Those who were present 
had no reason to regret it, and can thank Mr. 
Zerrahn for a very enjoyable and instructive 


evening. Here is the programme: 
Part I. 
1. Symphony in D major........... Cc. P. Emanuel Bach 
1. Allegro di molto. 2 Largo. 8. Presto. 
[First time in Boston]. 
2. Adagio for four Violoncellos.............. V. Lachner 
Messrs. Wulf Fries, C. Verron, F. Wichtendahl, J. 
Moorhouse. 
3. Overture—‘Die schéne Melusine.”...... Mendelssohn 
Part IT. 
1. Concerto in E flat, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Beethoven 
1. Allegro. 2. Adagio. 8. 


Finale, Allegro. 
Herr Otto Dresel. 
2. Bridal Procession—from the Opera “Lohengrin.” 
R. Wagner 
[By request}. 
8 Overturce—*‘Uriel Acosta’’........... Schindelmeisser 
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The Beethoven Concerto, of course, took the 
place of the customary Grand Symphony, being 
a composition of sufficient magnitude, inspiration, 
richness of ideas, and wonderfully beautiful and 
logical development, to pass for the equivalent of 
a Symphony. We have so recently spoken of 
it, that we need only say that this time Mr, 
DreseEv played it even more exquisitely than 
before, if that were possible, and that, with in- 
creased delicacy and unity in the orchestral 
accompaniments, it was listened to with unal- 
loyed delight and made a very deep impression. 
This was the great feature of the concert. Be- 
ing persistently recalled, Mr. Dresel played, 
without accompaniment. his own beautiful, poetic 
little “ Slumber Song,” which he has aiso adapt- 
ed to words by Tennyson. 

The novelty of the programme was the oldest 
thing in it, the Symphony by Emanuel Bach, the 
second son of the great Sebastian. —_Its_interest 
is chiefly historical, as showing upon what Haydn 
built the more developed Symphony. In form, 
in style, in spirit, it bears far more resemblance 
to Haydn than to the old Bach. Indeed _ it has 
hardly a trace of the father in it; itis not  in- 
volved and coutrapuntal in the stricter sense ; 
it is in the free, rather than in the fugue 
form; its tendencies are all modern; and it 
sounds so much like Haydn, that you might take 
it for a first sketch or germ of a full-fledged 
Haydn Symphouy. The instruments are fewer ; 
besides the strings, only flutes, oboes and bas- 
soons; and the art with which these are made to 
supply interesting contrast is quite striking. — As 
to ideas, it cannot be said that it is particularly 
rich or individual. Indeed the subject-matter is 
somewhat commonplace. But it is fresh, clear, 
quaint and full of healthy life, and therefore is 
enjoyable, and may heard to advantage more 
than once. Moreover it is very short; it is a 
little Symphony, a very good make-weight with 
a fine Concerto. It was well played. 

The “Melusina” overture, for some reason or 
other, did not sound to us quite so clear as in 
some previous renderings ; but “it is a thing of 
such fine romantic and poetic temper, that it can 
hardly be heard too often. 

You seem to breathe a pure and quickening, 
as well as tranquilizing air in the richly blended, 
flowing harmony of that Bridal Procession from 
Lohengrin. The spirit of the music is high and 
noble; Wagner can be edifying sometimes, even 
in a purely musical point of view. With what a 
fine crescendo the harmony broadens and deepens 
toward the end! 

The Adagio for four violoncellos was very sat- 
isfactorily played, but in itself we think it proved 
to most hearers but a dull and drowsy composi- 
tion, The overture to Uriel Acosta never in- 
spires us much, although it is brilliantly worked 
up. 

HANDEL AND Ilaypn Society.— “ Elijah ”’ was 
repeated last Sunday evening—strange to say, to a 
somewhat diminished audience — with the same 
general good style of performance. 





OrcuestraL Union.—A very rainy afternoon, 
last Wednesday, caused a great dwindling of the 
gay crowd in the Music Hall. It was a good idea to 
repeat there the Emanuel Bach Symphony, of which 
we have spoken above ; for the rest, the programme 
was made up of familiar pieces : 

X.. Gvevtare * Pibatie:* 6. ccececccsssccesecvs Beethoven 

CUE, TURN 6 oo. 5.x 0400 cogees th tare nnnes Lumbye 

38. Symphony,in D major.......... C. P. Emanuel Bach 

{Second time in Boston. ] 
4. Shadow Dance—from the Opera **Dinorah’’.Meyerbeer 
5. Le Revail du Lion—Caprice Heroique, by... .Kontsky 
{Second time in this country.] 

6. Salon Schwarmer Gallop...............+e+05- Strauss 

The next Afternoon Concert is postponed a week 
(to April 8) and will be given at the Melodeon, as the 
Boston Music Hall will be closed for some months 
for the setting up of the great Organ. 





Boston Mozart Cius.— The fourth Social 
Orchestral Entertainment of the season was given 
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by these ardent amateurs to their also ardent friends 
and associate members, last Monday evening, at 
Mercantile Hall, and with the following creditable 
programme, CarRL ZBRRAHN conducting : 


1. Overture. ‘Cosi-fan tutte’... ...........005 .Mozart 
2. Grand Symphony, No. 19, iu Dmajor.......... Haydn 
Adagio ; Allegro assai— Largo cantabile—Minuetto— 
Finale; Presto, ma non troppo. 





3. Allegretto from 7th Symphony, ............ Beethoven 
4. Concert March. .............. wire .. Kunze 
§. Serenade fur select Orchestra... ....... 6.005 ... Bislodt 
6. Overture. ‘Barber of Seville’’............05. Rossin] 





Italian Opera. 

Mr. Grav’s Company closed their six weeks’ suc- 
cessful season at the Boston Theatre last Saturday 
afternoon, with a very good performance of Linda di 
Chamounix, followed by the pretty French operetta, 
Les Noces de Jeannette. The house was very full, 
and almost everybody sat through three hours and a 
half with seemingly unflagging interest. 

Linda is one of the most natural and pleasing of 
Donizetti’s operas, full of picturesque situations, sim- 
ilar to La Sonnambula in plot, though more complex, 
with not so fine a vein of melody, yet melodious, 
running much into bravura, and with effective con- 
certed pieces. Heard too often, its melody, alike the 
florid and the sentimental, becomes hacknied and 
insipid; bnt it is a very agreeable opera, after so 
long an intermission. Miss Krtioce has seldom, 
if ever, sung or acted so charmingly as in the part 
of Linda. There was more fire and force in some 
parts than we had given her credit for. Musically 
and dramatically, the part was made beautiful and 
touching. Mlle. Morenst, in the picturesque con- 
tralto part of Pierotto, with his huardy-gurdy and his 
sweet, sad hallad strains, seemed eminently in the 
right place. Her voice is fresh and rich and musical 
in its who le compass ; she sings with good express- 
ion, with a heartiness that always pleases, and is be 
coming more and more mistress of the vocal art. 
Sig. Brignort was still in his best voice, and lost 
none of that favor at the end, which he had won 
throughout the week. He introduced an air frem 7 
Lombardi, ‘La mia letizia’, (rather a different style of 
music), and sung it admirably, as he did ail the rest, 
By the way, Miss Kellogg also introduced a parade 
piece before the curtain fell, a sort of Galop with 
variations, excessively florid, which she warbled with 
the greatest ease and evenness. Sig. Amopro, with 
his tremulous baritone, and always conscientious ef- 
fort, was better suited to the old father, Antonio, 


than to most parts in which he has appeared. Sig. 
Susint was // Prefetto, the village priest, and a very 
imposing one; the grand finale of the prayer, in 
which he led off, before the villagers depart over the 
mountains to seck their fortunes, was made a very ef- 
fective ensemble piece. Sig. Baritt took the buffo 
part of the unprincipled old fool of a Marquis quite 
acceptably. 

“Jeannette’s Wedding” gave another opportunity 
to enjoy the tasteful singing, and the lively, natural 
French action of Mile. Corprer, well supported by 
her countryman, M. Dusreuirt, who has been a 
useful, almost indispensable, member in many of our 
operatic combinations for vears past. 

The piece on the preceding Thursday was Lucia, 
with Mlle. Corprer, and Sig. Ernant as Edgardo. 
On Friday evening the manager had a benefit, with a 
large audience, when Martha, with parts of Norma 
and Lucia were performed, thus hringing out all the 
principal artists : Kellogg, Lorini, Cordier, Morensi, 
Brignoli, Susini, &e. 





Last week, judge of the agreeable surprise, “the 
D,” the “Diarist,” “Mr. Brown,” by which ever of 
his many names you choose to call him—in other 
words, Mr. ALEXANDER W. THAYER, hereafter to 
be known as the biographer of Beethoven, suddenly 
appeared before us—in bodily presence as we live, 
and looking twice alive and hearty. He had been 
three or four weeks in Washington, and had warned 
none of us of his arrival, or intention to arrive, on 
this side of the ocean. A purely business mission 
brought him, and he returns immediately to Vienna. 
Many of his old friends hereabouts have enjoyed too 
short a meeting with him during the past ten days. 
Put who would detain him from the work now fairly 
in the process of completion? After ten years spent 





in iye most indefatigable and thorough collecting and 
winnowing of materials, and one year more in ar- 
ranging them, he has at length got fairly under way 
in writing out the results; in other words the book 
itself is growing towards completion, ond will ere 
long be hailed with eagerness by all true music-lov- 
ers, not.only of this country, but of Germany and 
England, who will cheerfully accept the service at 
the hands of such a cosmopolitan, and therefore all 
the more true, American. 

The Great Organ, so long time building by the MM. 
Walcker of Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg, for our 
Boston Music Hall, has at length arrived. The 
Dutch brig Presto, after a somewhat Lento Continuo 
movement, sailed into this harbor on Sunday, to the 
great joy of the Directors, who have had a long 
lesson of patience in the answering of questions, 
and to the joy also of all expectant music-lovers. 
Mr. Walcker, Jr., the son of the builder, tells us that 
it will cost four months to put it up—what with the 
necessary alterations and entire internal renovation 
of the hall. The work will commence immediately, 
involving a temporary suspension of the use of the 
hall for concerts. The case of the organ, an elabo- 
rate and beautiful piece of carved work, in black 
walnut, from a design by Hammatt Billings, was 
finished in New York some months ago, and has 
been for some time stored in the lecture room under 
the great hall. 


The Concert For THE Army, by the Harvard 
Musical Association, assisted by the Germania Or- 
chestra, necessarily postponed from Tuesday, will take 
place at Chickering’s Hall this evening at 8 o’clock. 
The proceeds are to be devoted “ to the circulation 
in the Army of the little Song-Book (made by Prof. 
F. J. Child) called ‘War Songs for Freemen,’ a 
fourth edition of which has just been printed and 
may be had at the door for 10 cents. Five thousand 
copies of this book have been printed at the expense 
of patriotic gentlemen of New York.” 

The programme includes, besides a dozen of the 
War Songs; Mozart’s G minor Symphony: two 
movements of a Violin Quartet, by J. K. Paine; 
the Bacchus chorus from Mendelssohn’s Antigone 
music; and Domine salvam fue Patriam nostram, by 
J. K. Paine; all ander the direction of Mr. Paine. 
It is already clear that there will be a crowded house. 








Musical Intelligence. 


Worcester. Mass.—From “Stella’s ”’ Suburban 
Letters in the Palladium (March 24), we take the 
following : 





There was a pleasant musical entertainment at the 
Highland School on Tuesday evening of last week. 
The Cadets have been, for several months, under the 
instruction of Mr. I. N. Meteaif, and on this ocea- 
sion were able to surprise their friends with some 
very creditable musical performances. The spa- 
cious new armory was well filled with invited listen- 
ers. The entire school, a hundred and twenty or 
thirty in number, constituted a chorus thar we should 
be glad to hear in) Mechanies’ Hall. Particularly 
good was their singing of ‘ Night’s shade no longer.” 
The glees, quartets and trios were well sung by 
fresh young voices; several of which were of fine 
quality, and worthy of careful cultivation. The 
songs were well received, and generally well sung, 
especially the comic ones, which were given with a 
boy’s real enthasiasm. The different performers on 
flute, violin, &., improvised an orchestra, a la Jul- 
lien, and played well. There was an overture by 
Boieldieu played by Mr. Metcalf and one of his pu- 
pils ; and among the good things of the programme 
were a violin solo by Pleyel, and selections from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words,” by a tal- 
ented young pianist....Thursday evening brought 
another musical entertainment, in which the perfor- 
mers were the advanced pupils of that most consci- 
entious and pains-taking instructor, Mr. B. D. Allen. 
Friends of the pupils were invited to the new piano- 
rooms of Messrs. Brown and Haines, and a tempting 
programme was laid before them. The perform- 
ances were excellent: showing thorough rehearsal 
and intelligent study, The programme opened with 
the Battle March from Athalia, (2 pianos, 8 hands,) 
a skilful performance, The finale from Bach’s Con- 
certo in C, for three pianos, was played with mach 
technical correctness and good expression. There 
was a pleasing duct for two pianos, by Berg ; the 
brilliant overture to Tuncredi (six hands); Otto 
Dresel’s beautiful arrangement of Von Weber’s 
“Invitation a la Valse” (eight hands); “The Last 
Rose ot Summer,” (Herz) played with much delica- 
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cy of feeling; and the brilliant overture to Masani- 
iello, (eight hands), a fine performance. These 


were agreeably interspersed with songs, &c., by Miss- 


Whiting and Mrs. Munroe; the latter singing finely 
an air from St. Paul, and Donizetti’s “Lute Song,” 
to both of which her rich alto voice and artistie style 
of singing lent a fine effect; Miss Whiting a beauti- 
ful Ave Maria by Bassini, and the exquisite little 
song of Mendelssohn’s, “To the Absent One.’’? Be- 
sides these were a couple of ‘“T'wo-part songs,” 
making, in all, a programme of unusual excellence. 
A teacher does not work in vain whos ucceeds in cul- 
tivating a taste forthe highest in art ; and that Mr. 
Allen does succeed, scores of pupils can testify, as 
these did in their really excellent performances. 


The same journal announces a concert by the Mo- 
zart Society : 

The Society will give their annual concert on the 
evening of Fast day, when they ‘vill perform Haydn’s 
celebrated Mass, No. 2. The work is one of much 
beauty, and cannot fail to interest the audience 
if well presented. Among the attractions of the 
evening will be an original “ Army Hymn,” com- 

osed by Otto Dresel, who has complimented the 
fozart Society by arranging for the hymn a eborus 
and presenting it to the society. It is a very effec- 
tive composition and comes nearer to our idea of 
“the army hymn” that has so long been wanted, than 
anything that has yet appeared. Mr. B. F. Allen 
has conducted the Mozart, Society this season, and 
has proved himself a conductor of rare ability. The 
concert deserves to be a success. 





Puivapevpuia.—Fitzgerald’s City Item (March 
21) gives the following notes of 

Tne German Opera.—-‘The Marriage of Figa- 
ro,” “Der Freischiitz,” ‘The Postilion,” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” have been performed 
since our last. They have all been rendered with 
fidelity and thoroughness. Johannsen, who possesses 
genuine and earnest feeling for her art, and is a care- 
ful student, and a spirited and admirable singer, is 
adding continually to her triumphs. Rotter does not 
lack popularity and success, and in parts suited to 

- her vivacious and somewhat emphatic style (often a 

fault) is a favorite. Her part in the Postillion is 
one of her happiest performances, and Quint’s is 
excellent also. 

The performance of “Figaro’s Marriage,” with its 
numerous rich and beautiful passages, and espe- 
cially the delicious duet of Johannsen and Rotter in 
the third act, it will long be a delight to remember. 
“Der Freischiitz,” heard again with increased love 
for its sound, live, and thoroughly original music, 
was performed better than ever. Quint took Lotti’s 
part, which he did not sing so well, but rendered in 
general more acceptably. Weinlich improved upon 
his first performance. In the lower tones of his 
voice he excels; otherwise, he is slightly unmusical. 

Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives,” given for the first time 
on Monday evening, was very successful. It was 
performed with great spirit and efficiency, and we 
should enjoy to hear it repeated. For quarrels, dia- 
ogues, vivacious soliloquies, the music is remarkably 
full of original action, and throughout well sus- 
tained—but does not attain the humor and body of 
the true story. Tbe music, which always seems to 
possess vigor, is not always truly characterized, and 
might do almost as well for any other subject. Fal- 
staff’s music possesses considerable character, with- 
out having enough of it |The drinking scene is cap- 
ital in its wav, though, of course, very anti-Shakes- 
pearian, Not possessing the greatest originality, the 
opera is full of power and animation, and is upon 
the whole a very able and enjoyable work. 


At this point the Evening Biulleiin takes up the 
strain : 


March 19. There was a very large andience at 
Mr. Birgfeld’s benetit last evening, and Fidelio was 
played in a splendid manner, Johannsen, Rotter, 
Lotti, Weinlich and the other artists sang and acted 
finely, and the chorus was grander than ever, while 
Mr. Anschiitz’s grand orchestra did full justice to 
Beethoven’s great work. After the first act, Mr. 
Noll, the first violin-player, performed a concerto by 
Beethoven in masterly style. 

The announcement was made last evening by Mr. 
Birgfield that the season will be continued, and six 
more operas performed. To-morrow evening the 
beautiful opera of Martha will be played, To in- 
crease the attraction at the coming performances, en- 
gagements have been made with several of the artists 
connected with Muretzck’s company now playing in 
New York. 

2ist. Last evening Lortzing’s pretty and very 
amusing opera, Der Wildschiitz, or “The Poacher,” 





was played atthe Academy of Music, before a small 
audience. Mme. Johannsen is particularly good in 
this opera, and sang and ucted with great spirit. 
Mme. Schaumberg, Weinlich, Quint and Graf ac- 
quitted themselves well, and the ludicrous chorus of 
schoolboys, twenty or thirty in number, in the last 
act, created all the fun intended. 

This evening the popular opera of Martha will be 
performed, and we hear that the old favorite of the 
Philadelphia public, Mme. Von Berkel, will take the 
part of “ Nancy.” 

GerRMANIA.—Last Saturday’s Rehearsal was lis- 
tened to by a full house. Schubert’s C Symphony 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides ’—the most remark- 
able parts of the programme—were given excellently 
and must have been a treat to all who heard them 
with attention. There was a judicious mingling of 
the popular and classic in the programme. This we 
consider necessary and right. The Germania is a 
popular institution and has a large public to please, 
who support what pleases them. We should like to 
hear less of the inferior and more of the best music— 
but how many like the waltzes and pet opera music ! 
It is sufficient that the Germania plays nothing bad, 
and that in pleasing the public it does not neglect the 
high aims of music, and the education of the public. 
The programmes have something for every mood, 
and are, upon the whole, excellent. © What compro- 
mise is made with the popular taste is for the sake of 
good and not of trivial music. A pretty waltz will 
bring auditors to Mendelssohn, Schubert, or Beet- 
hoven.— City Item, 21:2. 

Cnicaao, Itt.—We have the programmes of four 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, given during 
the past season in Ryan Hall. They have, we are 
assured, a finely balanced and effective orchestra of 
thirty-three instruments, under the excellent leader- 
ship of Mr. Hans Balatka. Season tickets, to the 
full capacity of the hall, were sold last fall, and none 
can now be had at any price. There is a full house 
in the worst sort of weather, and they dare to play a 
Symphony in every concert. Here are the pro- 


grammes : 
(Nov. 25.) 


1 March in the form of an Overture, composed for the 
“Tnauguration of the Great Exhibition of 1862. . Auber 
2 Four-Part Song for Male Voices ‘‘Serenade”.... Balatka 
8 Violin Solo, Fantasie Caprice.”........... Vieuxtem ps 
Mr. H. DeClerque. 
4 Grand Aria, “0 vuago suol.” Huguenots. ..Meyerbeer 
Miss Julia El!sworth 
5 Grand Symphony in B flat major, op. 88.....Schumann 
II. Larghetto—({ Romance.) 
TV. Finale—Allegro animato e eraziozo,. 
6 Second Fantasia on Themes from ‘*The Huguencts,’’ 


Balatka 
Te aI oii s cancncccgcoessas Sesncas Abt 
Miss Julia Ellsworth. 
8 Overture, ‘Der Freischtitz’.................06- Weber 
(Dee. 22.) 
1 Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92............... Beethoven 


2 Aria, from ‘*Masaniello.” ‘A celui que faimais”.Auber 
Miss Julia Ellsworth 


8 Fantasie for Orchestra. * Sicilian Vespers’’..... Balatka 
8 Overture. ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’.......... Nicolai 
5 Duo for Flute and Horn. *L’Eelair’........... Halevy 
Messrs. Drach and Beier. 
7 March. ‘‘Tannhailser”®................0e0000. Wagner 
(Jan. 19.) 

1 Symphony No, 2, in D major. op. 36........ Beethoven 
2 Scene and Aria, from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz’’........ Weber 
Miss Selle. 

8 Duo Concertant, for two Violins............ Ralliwoda 


Messrs. DeClerque and Louis 
4 Aria, from ‘La Favorita ’’ ‘‘Leonore viens’? . Donizetti 


Mr. Dochez. 
5 Overture, *‘Massaniello’’... .............00005. Auber 
6 Aria, from ‘‘ La Nozze di Figaro.’’ “ Porgi sae: 
Miss Sells 
fk SR er Titl 
(March 2.) 
Part I. 

1. Grand Symphony No, 5, in © minor, Op. 67. Beethoven 
2. Cavatina, from ‘Robert le Diable.”’........ Meyerbeer 
Miss Dewey 
8. Souvenir des Huguenots.............. A te Balatka 
Part II. 

i; PI TORI 5x sin niin o> 0's cance wees sin Meyerbeer 
6. Song. “I bless thee night and day.”.... ...... Abt 
Miss Dewey. 

6. Notturno, for Clarinet and Horn............. Balatka 
Measrs. Wiesenbach and Rierwirth. 

7. Trio, from “One night in Grenada.”’........ Kreutzer 
Miss Dewey, Mr. Sabin and Mr. Doches. 

{An Intermission of a few minutes). 

8 Overture. ‘‘Jubilee.”..................00. Weber 


The Chicago Philharmonic follow the good exam- 
ple of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) society, of placing an 
analysis of the Symphony upon the inside of the 


programme. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ballad. 
J. C. Johnson. 25 


One of the sweetest ballads of the war, and 
deserves more than a passing notice. 

A soldier boy of sixteen years of age has been 
wounded, and lies at the point of death in a hospital 
at Washington. He is hourly expecting the arrival of 
his mother, but she does not come. ‘Finally he mis- 
takes a kind lady, who is bending over him, for the 
expected one, addresses her by the endearing title of 
** mother ”? and, throwing his arms around her neck, 
apparently calmed and satisfied, breathes his last. 

The muric is simple. and adapted to the touching 
words. Sing it to your friends who have sons or 
brothers in the army. 


Is that mother bending o’er me. 


Far away, my thoughts are far away.Mrs. Bloede. 25 
Scotch Ballad. 


A pretty ballad, by a composer of acknowledged 
merit. 


Jeannie Wilton. McNaughton. 


T. Bissell. 


Father of all, whose circling arm. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Princess Alexandra’s Band March. 


S. Glover. 40 


A pretty composition, not noisy, but neat and sweet, 
named from the fiancée, (now probably the wife), of 
the Prince of Wales. Not difficult. Good for learn- 
ers. It is illustrated with a charming vignette of the 
future Queen. 


La Dame Blanche. 
49. 


Bouquet of Melodies, No. 
Beyer. 


Probably no opera ever brought out was more popu- 
lar, in the first days of its representation. than Roiel- 
deau’s Dame Blanche; and its wild and beautiful 
melodies have been favorites from that time to this. 
Beyer’s Bouquet contains a number of these airs, with 
the usual modulations, one air being in the unusual 
5-4 time. Of medium difficulty. 


Un Ballo in Maschera. Potpourri. F. Beyer. 25 


A good thing to keep and play, as a memento of the 
Masked Ball, which has been lately given in a number 
of our cities. 


Books. 
In three 


50 
Complete, in boards 1.50 


Czerny’s Stupies or VEtLociry. 
parts, each 


These studies are generally regarded as the very 
best for the purpose designed ; that is, to develope the 
agility, the power of playing quick music, which lies 
dormant in an untrained pupil's fingers. Each book 
should be learned to play slowly. and then the time in- 
creased, week by week. until each study is played at 
the rate of from twelve to sixteen notes in a second, 
or, finally, the whole three books in half an hour. 





Music By MaIt.—Muric is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























